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Mum in this dumber* 

O GIVE THANKS. 
Composed by William Tucker. 



MENDELSSOHN'S "ST. PAUL." 

Contributed by G. A. Macfabren. 
(Concluded from page 194.) 

Nos. 37 and 38. — The narrative is resumed 
in a Soprano Recitative, relating how the mul- 
titude were incensed by the holy teaching of the 
Apostles ; Jews and Heathens, however mutually 
opposed, feeling a common grievance in the pro- 
mulgation of the new doctrine, which, exposing the 
religious fallacies of each, offended the tenderest 
self-love of both, and making a common cause 
of the active expression of their resentment. 

"This is Jehovah's temple!" they exclaim 
in scornful indignation of what they esteem a 
violation of their holy places and their holy 
law. The utterance of these words dispels at 
once the influence which, by his miracle, his 
manner, and his words, Paul had exercised over 
their senses ; they see no more the gods incar- 
nate, no more the inspired ambassadors from the 
throne of heaven, hear no more the mysteries of 
revelation, but know only men who outrage their 
most sacred feelings, hear only the language of 
blasphemy. From mouth to mouth passes the 
accusation ; from man to man is thus quickened 
the impulse to avenge the offence in the exter- 
mination of the offender ; from group to group 
of the gathering crowd echoes the call, " Ye men 
of Israel, help us !" The thirst for vengeance is 
common to all, the method of its gratification no 
one has defined ; but, tumultously raging like 
waves of a troubled ocean, they wait, like them, 
for the blast which is to dash them with destroy- 
ing force upon their victim. A sudden silence 
announces the moment for decision, expectation 
is the single consciousness of life, and nature seems 
blank until the power of a single will shall change 
this present vagueness of -intention into a fixed 
resolve. The martyrdom of Stephen recurs to 
the memory of some one, who perhaps witnessed, 
perhaps assisted in it. The recollection presents 
itself in a picture of the whole of that awful scene, 
the impulse of the populace— their general pari 
ticipation in it— their prompt action upon it — and 
the sufferings of him whom they sacrificed to it. 
" Stone him to death !" becomes then the watch- 
word that binds all in the one purpose, to act this 
scene again, and thus to make Paul's annihilation 
atone for his sacrilege, and, with one accord 



means of destruction, the community of vindic- 
tive will, are prepared; but the time is not yet 
for the soldier of the faith to close his champion- 
ship ; the purposed victim eludes the murderous 
design, the decree of death is frustrated, and the 
tumult dies away in the sullen disappointment 
that bespeaks an intention deferred but not 
relinquished. 

Mendelssohn, in whose compositions there is 
more of the poetry of purpose — more of that 
abstract beauty of conception apart from the 
technical means employed for its expression, 
which is the true analogy between the arts, and 
which, especially, links our own in the sisterhood 
of the imagination, — Mendelssohn, in whose com- 
positions there is more of this great quality than 
in those of any musician with whose works I am 
acquainted, displays it in an eminent degree in 
his treatment of the passage before us, in which 
the repetition of an idea from the wonderfully 
dramatic Chorus at the stoning of Stephen, and 
the various development to which this idea is 
here submitted, constitute, surely, a masterstroke 
that most vividly suggests to the imagination of 
the hearer the entire action of the scene and the 
complete emotions of the actors in it. 

Nos. 39 and 40. — Again the narrative is con- 
tinued in a Soprano Recitative, telling how Paul 
persevered in his divine mission, through all the 
persecutions by which he was surrounded. 

This is suspended, as in many other places 
throughout the work, to admit of an episodical 
passage which we may understand as embodying 
the inward encouragment of the Holy Spirit, by 
which the Apostle was confirmed in his purpose 
and strengthened towards its fulfilment. The 
Air for Tenor, in which this is rendered, depends 
for effect more upon its general tranquility than 
upon its melodious interest ; and this is rather 
induced by the quiet, stilly character of the instru- 
mentation, in which the Solo violoncello blends 
as a part of the whole, not stands out from it as a 
prominent feature, than by the beauty of the vocal 
phraseology. One cannot but be struck with the 
similarity of design evinced in the introduction of 
an Air for the same voice in the corresponding 
position in our composer's later Oratorio, and one 
must equally admit the greater success of the latter 
employment of the same resources. In this present 
instance, I think, we have rather to admire the 
composer's purpose than its fulfilment — his con- 
ception than its execution ; this is one of the 
most rare exceptional cases in the whole range of 
his eminently poetical works, in which his power 
of expression has not been equal to his idea, in 
which his sentiment has not been of a parity 
with his inspiration. 

Nos. 41 and 42. — The narrative, again con- 
tinued in a Recitative for Soprano, relates how 



they rush forward to its accomplishment. The | Paul called together the Elders* of the Church at 
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Ephesus, and the narrative form is, as heretofore, 
changed for the dramatic, by the personation 
of the character of Paul by the Bass voice, 
to which is assigned the Apostle's address, 
wherein he takes leave of the congregation, and 
declares his purpose to bear the bonds and 
affliction that await him in Jerusalem. 

Except in the prominent emphasis given to 
certain words by the occasional introduction of a 
single phrase in measure, the composer has done 
little with this passage, leaving, almost entirely, 
to the declamatory power of the executant to 
maintain the sympathies of the audience with the 
chief personage of the work, which the work 
itself has most successfully stimulated. 

The narrative is resumed by the Soprano, to 
tell how the congregation wept and prayed ; and 
this grief of the partners of his faith for the de- 
parture of their companion and teacher, and for 
the sufferings upon which he is about to enter, 
who has encouraged them by example no less 
than admonished them by doctrine, — who has won 
their devotion to himself by stimulating their 
love for each other, is then dramatically ren- 
dered in the beautiful Quartet and Chorus, in 
which they deprecate the destiny he anticipates, 
" Far be it from thy path and thee !" This short 
movement has an individual interest, from its 
being the only piece throughout the Oratorio in 
which there is occasion for the expression of 
human sympathy. The divine aspirations, the 
penitence, the exhortation, and the prayer which, 
chiefly, are embodied in the development of the 
sacred subject, represent man's relationships 
with a world beyond him, be this an infallible 
truth, be this his own ideal, an immaterial world 
in which his social sympathies have no exercise, 
his material relationships no participation: the 
vindictive anger of the Jews contrasts the 
purest by the blackest emotions of the human 
heart, which are thus shown to be of equal 
greatness, to admit of equal grandeur of expres 
sion in their two extremes of wildest depth and 
highest exaltation : here alone we have the ren- 
dering of earthly affection, not the poetical 
yearning towards a nature that is beyond our 
nature, neither the abandonment to the despe- 
rate impulses of nature in its wildest aspect, but 
the healthy action of social love, the true beauty, 
the real poetry of existence, the link which, in 
uniting us with each other, binds us to the world 
and makes us feel how glorious a treasure-house 
is here for our enjoyment — enjoyment that 
quickens our belief in heaven — enjoyment that 
prompts our horror at the reverse of this brilliant 
image. This single expression of human sym- 
pathy shows us, as it appears most often, and 
would appear too often if most rarely, love in 
sorrow, as though, perhaps truly, love were but 
selfishness, and the pressure only of internal pain 
could open the heart. The gentle pathos of this 



pioce cannot be mistaken — cannot be tmfelt: 
the commencement, by successive single voices, 
of the sorrowing address to Paul, suggests to us 
the clustering around him of his most intimate 
associates, his closest friends, whose feelings" 
surpass their control; and, involuntarily, make 
their own expression, and the continuation of the 
same idea by the entire chorus, presents the 
manifold assembly, one in their common grief, 
giving themselves up to the example which, as 
a key, opens the fountains of their surcharged 
hearts. 

Continuous of this piece, and of the dramatic 
action it embodies, is the Recitative of Paul, in 
which he rebukes their tears, and tells his com- 
panions how he is prepared, not only to be bound, 
but to perish in the cause to which he is devoted ; 
and here, again, it remains for the vocalist to 
realize the sentiment of the words, which, in this 
situation, is eminently important, since this is the 
last time that the personality of Paul is brought 
before us, and much of our impression of the 
entire delineation of the character must depend 
upon the effect of this farewell. 

The narrative is then continued by the Tenor, 
saying how Paul knelt and prayed with them, 
and they accompanied him to the ship, and from 
that time never saw his face again. 

No, 43.— This graceful and artistic Chorus is 
one of the many pieces with which the work is 
interspersed, that belong not to the narrative nor 
to the action, but are illustrative of both. Here 
the composer crowns the completion of Paul's 
mission with a picture of that peaceful confidence 
which its soothing and benign influence induced ; 
and we are led to suppose him passing from this 
troublous life and its vicissitudes, invested with a 
halo of that holy love which his teaching awakened 
in the hearts of his fellow mortals, — a halo sur- 
rounded by which, his memory is transmitted 
from generation to generation of them who still 
rank as the disciples of his teaching. 

The fugal form here employed, of the succes- 
sive entry of the several parts with the same 
Subject, and the development of this same 
Subject, principally throughout the movement, 
is treated with such entire freedom as to exempt 
it from all effect of scholarship, and to give it 
only that of unity and continuity. The important 
form of an instrumental movement with a First 
Part and a Second Part, which, with more or less 
modification is repeatedly and most successfully 
employed in the course of the work, is here com- 
bined with that of the Fugue, or, rather, it 
induces the chief exceptions from it ; in tracing 
this we shall recognize the conclusion of the 
First Part, in the melodious phrase at the words, 
" That we should be called God's own children," 
and this recurs in the original key of the move- 
ment before the commencement of the Coda with 
which the piece concludes. 
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JVitf. 44 and 45. — The narrative is completed 
in the Soprano Recitative, which tells of the 
glorification that is the recompense to him who 
was sacrificed for our faith, for the good fight he 
accomplished ; and it introduces the final Chorus. 

This consists, like that at the commencement 
of the Second Part of the Oratorio, of two move- 
ments. The majestic opening declaims with much 
graudeur in broad and massive harmonies that 
we are made partners in his glory, and so points 
what may be called the moral, or, at least, the 
purpose of the work. Thus preluded, we come 
to the concluding Fugue, which is formed upon 
two Subjects ; the principal of these is developed 
at some length before the second appears, which 
is brought in after a perfect cadence in the fifth 
of the original key, and is set to the words, " All 
ye, His angels, praise the Lord !" while this is 
given by the voices, the elaboration of the chief 
Subject is still continued in the orchestra. The 
same cadence which introduced the second Sub- 
ject, recurs in the original key of the movement, 
and is then succeeded by a Coda of an entirely 
free character, and this terminates the Oratorio 
with considerable brilliancy. 

I cannot feel that the last piece is equal in 
merit to other portions of the work, even in the 
same style ; but how rarely is it that this style of 
composition is so effective upon an audience as it 
may be ingenious in a composer. Of all cotem- 
porary musicians, Mendelssohn has been by very 
much the most successful in fugal writing, and 
he has especially succeeded in giving the coloring 
of imagination to such efforts of skill in investing 
contrapuntal elaboration with true musical in- 
terest ; but, with all his rare fluency in this class 
of composition, when his genius became more 
mature, his refined, judgment prompted him, while 
retaining all the spirit, to reject the mere form of 
the fugue which is but a scholastic routine, and 
his last works furnish noble examples of the result 
of this freedom of purpose. Unprejudiced judges 
must, I believe, concur in my wish that his 
powers had been firanchised from the shackles of 
convention when he was engaged upon the pre- 
sent work, for though it contains some fine and 
truly effective pieces of writing that challenge 
the censure of the strictest formulist, in this 
important situation of the concluding movement, 
the grandeur demanded by the subject, and ren- 
dered indispensable by the exciting character of 
the entire work, is certainly unattained, and I 
suppose it is to be chiefly, nay, wholly ascribable 
to tie means employed, that its effect, compared 
with that for which our expectation is prepared, 
is a miscarriage. Truly to appreciate the piece 
under consideration and the purpose it embodies, 
we should, I believe, regard whatever unwor- 
tbiness for its situation it may exhibit, as one of 
those not unfrequent discrepancies between de- 
sign and execution which result from the distrust 



of an artist in his natural powers and his con- 
sequent exclusive application, to some particular 
subject, of his scholastic resources, in the belief 
that the imagination is capricious while the intel- 
lect is under our control, that the winged thoughts 
are no more subservient to our wooing than our 
will, while the flightless knowledge is ready ever 
to our ends, — art, however, may hew the stone, 
nature alone can quicken the form with life. 



Words are, at best, but sorry exponents of 
music, and still worse of musical expression, 
which, of a truth, begins at the point where 
spoken language ceases ; but, such as these means 
would enable me — means which are ever more or 
less according to the power of him who applies 
them — I have endeavoured to define the purpose 
and to describe the merits of the Oratorio of 
St. Paul, the noble offspring of artistic skill and 
natural genius. There are some who esteem this 
the higher of Mendelssohn's two compositions of 
its class; freely, I confess me as unsharing in 
such estimation, and I justify my feeling on the 
subject by this observable distinction between the 
two, that St. Paul is characterised by the pro- 
foundest scholarship, the later work by the high- 
est mastery; the former displays a scrupulous 
observance of forms, the latter a matured com- 
mand over these, and a natural application of 
principles. The lesser popularity of St. Paul in 
England, I am inclined to attribute to any or all 
of these three causes : — first, the prevalence 
throughout the work of narrative Recitative, 
which, essentially is insusceptible of musical 
beauty, and which must ever fail equally to give 
interest to the words as to receive it from them ; 
Mendelssohn had, we know, the precedent of Bach 
in his renowned work T/ie Passion, which other 
composers, before him, have followed; but this 
precedent, to judge from the effect of the famous 
model itself, is rather one of what to avoid than 
of what to emulate : next, the great deficiency of 
vocal solo music, as to quantity and as to com- 
parative interest with the choral portions of the 
work : and, lastly, our unfamiliarity, our want of 
household acquaintance with the Chorals with 
which the Oratorio is interspersed, and which, in 
the country where homely usage invests them 
with peculiar associations— and, through these, 
with infallible interest — must form a charming 
relief to the attention from the severer music of 
the work, a relief that, to an audience who hear 
these as novelties — not know them by "habit — is 
whoHy wanting. On the other hand, the brilliant 
conception that characterises the whole work and 
distinguishes the treatment of each particular in- 
cident in it, the wonderful dramatic feeling dis- 
played throughout, and the abstract musical 
beauty which delights all hearers, irrespective of 
and in addition to its exquisite pertinence to the 
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action and the sentiment, stamp it as a work of 
consummate genius, as one of the brightest orna- 
ments of our art, and as one of the greatest pro- 
ductions of the present age, and ensure for it an 
immortality that can only cease with the sense of 
the beautiful in the human heart. 

G. A. Macfarben. 



In the latter they are much slenderer, and are not 
joined. Fig. 5. 



HISTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Compiled from "Sir John Hawkins's History of Music" 

By James Tilleard, F.R.G.S. 

From the " Educational Expositor." 

Musical Instruments of the Ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 

The general division of musical instruments is into 
three classes, the inflatile, tensile, and pulsatile. Of 
the first are the trumpet, flutes, and pipes, whether 
single or collected together, as in the organ. Of the 
second, the lute, the harp, the clavicymbalum, and 
viols of all kinds. Of the third are the drum, the 
Bistrum, and bells. 

This division is adopted by Franciscus Blanchinus, 
of Verona, in a very learned and curious dissertation 
on the musical instruments of the ancients ; which 
upon the authority of ancient medals, intaglias, bass- 
reliefs, and other sculptures of great antiquity, exhibits 
the forms of a great variety of musical instruments in 
use among the ancient Greeks and Romans, many 
whereof are mentioned, or alluded to, by the Latin 
poets, in such terms as contain little less than a precise 
designation of their respective forms. His dissertation 
is very curious and satisfactory, and contains in it a 
detail to the following effect : — 

One of the most simple musical instruments of the 
ancients is the Calamus pastoralis, made of an oaten 
reed ; it is mentioned by Virgil, and many others of 
the Latin poets, and by Martianus Capella. See the 
form of it in fig. 1. 

Other writers mention an instrument of very great 
antiquity by the name Ossea tibia, a pipe made of the 
leg-bone of a crane. Fig. 2. 

The Syringa or pipe of Pan is described by Virgil, 
and the use of it by Lucretius. The figure of it occurs 
bo frequently on medals, that a particular description 
of it is unnecessary. Fig. 3. 

The Tibiae pares, mentioned by Terence to have 
been played on, the one with the right hand and the 
other with the left hand, are diversely represented in 
Mersennus de Instruments Harmonicis, pag. 7, and 
in the Dissertation of Blanchinus now citing. In the 
former they are yoked together towards the bottom 
and the top, as in fig. 4. 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3. 



Fig. 6. 

The author last men£ 
tioned speaks also o 
other pipes, namely, the 
Tibiae bifores, fig. 6, 
the Tibiae gemine, fig. 
7, instruments used in 
theatrical representa- 
tions ; the latter of 
these seem to be the 
Tibiae impares of Ter- 
rence : he also de- 
scribes the Tibiae utri- 
culariae, or bagpipes, 
fig. 8, anciently the entertainment of shepherds and 
other rustics: 

The Horn, fig. 9, was anciently used at funeral 
solemnities ; it is alluded to by Statius. Theb. lib. VI. 
Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 






The ancient Buccina or horn-trumpet, fig. 10, is 
mentioned by Ovid, Vegetius, Macrobius, and others. 
Fig. 10, 




The Tuba communis, seu recta, so called in contra- 
distinction to the Tuba ductilis, is of very ancient 
original ; it was formerly, as now, made of silver or 
brass, of the form of fig. 11. Blanchinus hesitates not 
Fig. 11. 




to assert that the two trumpets of silver which God 
commanded Moses to make in the wilderness were of 
this form. It seems that the trumpet retained this 
figure without the least external diversity, so low 
down as the year 1520 ; for in a very curious picture 
at Windsor, supposed to be by Mabuse, representing 
the interview between Avdres and Guisnes, of Henry 
VIII. and Francis I. are trumpets precisely cor- 
responding in figure with the Tuba recta above re- 
ferred to. 

(To bcooftiinued.) 



